WELLS

and for the distinctive character of the Bishop's Palace. For
this Palace, which Leland describes as, ' ditched broadly and
watered about by the water of St, Andrew's stream let into
it . . . strongly walled and embattled castellike ', was the result
of the bad relations between Ralph de Salopia and the towns-
people, who were trying to free themselves from episcopal
interference. In answer to this, the Bishop obtained a ' licence
to crenellate ', walled in the old Palace of Bishop Jocelin and
erected a strong gatehouse with moat, drawbridge and bastion
towers. Further to mark his displeasure, he walled in the
whole precincts from Sadler's Street along the Liberty to
Vicar's Close. Whatever his motives, the result is incredibly
picturesque. From within the gardens of the Palace, the most
perfect view is obtained of the towers of the Cathedral, re-
flected in the pool which feeds the moat.

Fortunately better relations existed between the town and
the fifteenth century Bishop Beckington. This kindly Bishop
provided the town with a conduit of fresh water and made
three gateways from the precincts, Penniless Porch (the haunt
of the beggars), Brown's or the Dean's Gate and the Bishop's
Eye, leading from the market place to the Palace, Further, to
give dignity to the market place, he rebuilt its houses on the
north and east sides. Another attractive feature of the Close,
the hall of the Vicars Choral across the Bath Road, was
also Beckington's work. A less worthy bishop, however, was
Barlow, who held the See during the difficult days of the Re-
formation. In his time, some very curious shuffling of ec-
clesiastical property took place as a result of which the Palace
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